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ST. GILES’S, CRIPPLEGATE. 


THE GRAVES OF MILTON AND OF FOXE, THE MARTYROLOGIST. 


HERE is St. Giles’s, Oripplegate? Who was| They who wish to see the church may soon be 

St. Giles? What has become of the cripples? | gratified. A ten minutes’ walk from the Post- 

Such are the questions which various classes of | office, up Aldersgate Street and through Jewin 

teaders may propose, on reading the title prefixed | Street, will bring them to the old city church, which 

to this notice. holds in its keeping the body of England’s greatest 
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epic poct, and the bones of him who described the 
triumphs of ‘the noble army of martyrs.” Those 
who are familiar with the exterior of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, will perhaps charge us with heartless 
cruelty for even suggesting a visit to so poor a 
structure. The lovers of modern architecture will 
meet with no novelty of design, and the admirers 
of medizval Gothic will despise an edifice erected 
in the time of Henry VIII. Even this is, however, 
no contemptible antiquity for a London church; 
and St. Giles’s can at least exult in having escaped 
the great fire, and in being older than St. Paul’s. 
We are sorry that the church cannot derive much 
dignity from its neighbours. Shops, factories, 
warehouses, and a debtors’ prison may all be very 
necessary, but do not suggest ideas of historical 
greatness, or images of beauty. Here we see “the 
church in the world,” beyond all dispute: com- 


mercial buildings hem in St. Giles’s on every | 


side, save one. And what is on this side? The 
most chilling of all sights—a disused London 
churchyard, where the tiniest spring-flower never 
blossoms, and where even the summer sun can 
coax out only the groundsel and the dandelion. 
Some variety is, indeed, given to the prospect by 
the walls of Whitecross Street Prison; but these 
hint rather of misery than of the picturesque. 
About a husdred years ago, far different was the 
scene. Then a melancholy stillness marked the 
place; the mouldering and crumbling stones of Lon- 
don wall presented to the citizen a veritable ruin, 
rich with the memories of the past. Rank grass 
grew from the crevices of the massive stones, giving 
to the place that aspect of desolate decay so precious 
in antiquarian eyes. Olose by the church was the 
famous ** Crowley’s Well” —a kind of natural eye- 
hospital, being resorted to by people having “bad 
eyes.” The well had also another virtue, precious 
in the old carousing days, when “to take your 
three bottles” was a clear proof of your claim to 
be a gentleman. The waters of this spring were 
famous for speedily making tipsy people sober! 
The parish was careful in giving ready access to 
the well, by making a flight of stone steps, and 
was equally anxious in providing protecting rails, 
to keep penitent drunkards from a too headlong 
plunge into the healthy waters. 

In this neighbourhood wandering ‘‘ minstrels” 
seem to have pitched their tents—the descendants, 
doubtless, of the old jongleurs, who combined music, 
song, conjuring, and fortune-telling in one popular 
and profitable profession. 

The men of song are silent; the well is hidden; 
the White Cross and the Red Crogs’ standards have 
gone, kindiy leaving their names behind them in 
the two sireets; the old moss-covered wall has 
vanished: :ne ancieut vxipples’ hospital of St. Giles, 
once in Whitecross Stree., has not left even a me- 
morial cruten; and St. Giies himself, we fear, is 











never honoured here, even on his own special day, 
in September. Yet St. Giles was a man of note in 
the olden times. Giles, or Egidius, was a nobleman 
of Athens, in the seventh century, and such was the 
astonishing sanctity of the man, that the very gar- 
ments he wore became impregnated with a mar- 
vellous curative energy. 

The church itself has strong claims to our notice 
—not for its antiquity, nor for its architecture: its 
dead give honour to the building; the greatest of 
our epic poets, the sturdiest of our reformers, and 
a worthy old chronicler sleep within this church. 

On the south side of the chancel, and within the 
communion rails, we notice a bust, in the style of 
the seventeenth century; one hand of the figure 
rests on a skull, and the other holds a clasped 
volume. This is the monument of John Speed, 
tailor, antiquarian, and historian, who well plied 
his needle-and shears for a living, while indulging 
his taste by collecting stores of curious information 
for the illustration of English history. Speed was 
a worthy tailor, deserving to rank near his greater 
brother of the same trade—the hard-working anti- 
quarian, John Stow. 

But we have not come to St. Giles’s to see the 
bust of Speed; and therefore turn to that tablet 
close by, which bids us remember how near we are 
to the grave of John Foxe, author of the ‘‘ Book 
of Martyrs.” Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that this man has shaped the Protestantism of 
England. War against the Papal system has been, 
for three centuries, a very passion among English- 
men, The tradesman will leave his shop, and the 
mechanic his workbench, to resist a ‘“ Papal ag- 
gression ;” even the ploughman and the thresher— 
heavy ‘‘ clodhoppers,” as they are sometimes called 
—can be roused by the very word ‘‘ Pope.” ‘Who 
mainly stamped this long-enduring antagonism 
upon the English character? Not Cranmer, with 
his cautious moderation and patristic learning; not 
Ridley, with his scholastic logic; not Jewel, with his 
learned apologies and defences; but John Foxe, by 
his history of ‘‘the martyrs.” Thousands, to whom 
Shakespeare was butaname, and Milton little more 
than a myth, have pondered over the burning of 
‘‘ Father Latimer,” have felt their hearts swell with 
a righteous indignation at the sufferings of Brad- 
ford, and have vowed an enduring war against 
Rome at the funeral pile of Taylor. We cannot 
rank Foxe among the great men of the world; but 
if greatness be measured by mere results, then the 
author of the ‘‘ Book of Martyrs” will occupy 4 
high pedestal in England’s temple of fame. To 
stamp one enduring principle on a nation’s mind 
is an honour permitted to few; but it was reserved 
for Foxe. The church which contains his body has, 
if only on this account, a claim on the memories 
of Englishmen. ; 

The seventy years of his life comprehended some 
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of the most critical events in the history of Europe. 
The very years of his birth and death have special 
marks in the chronology of Europe. He was born 
at Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 1517. Does the 
reader recall the great event of that year? Does 
he not see Martin Luther then affixing his momen- 
tous challenge to Rome on the doors of the church 
at Wittenberg? It is surely not unworthy of 
notice that, in the same year, the great German 
Reformation was manifested in its power and the 
historian of reformers was born. TF oxo died in 
1587, when Mary Queen of Scots was beheaded and 
Philip of Spain was collecting his mighty armada to 
crush the church and nation of England. Thus the 
sounds of the coming tempests were heard around 
both the cradle and the grave of Foxe. 

The events of his life are soon told. He was 
educated at Brazenose College, Oxford; elected a 
Fellow of Magdalen; and, being driven from the 
university for his adherence to the reformers, be- 
came a tutor in the family of Sir Thomas Lucy, of 
Charlcote, Warwickshire.* He next undertook the 
education of the children of the celebrated Earl of 
Surrey, but was forced to flee for his life when 
Mary ascended the throne. Basle, then the home 
of scholars and the sanctuary of reformers, received 
the exile. There I’oxe became a busy man, sup- 
porting himself by correcting. for the press, in the 
great printing-house of Oporinus, and devoting all 
his spare time to the completion of the ‘‘ Acts and 
Monuments.” ‘The first edition appeared in 1553, 
the very year of Mary’s accession, and before her 
reign had acquired its long-enduring name of 
infamy. Foxe returned to England under Eliza- 
beth, and received a prebend in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral—the only preferment, either Church or State, 
conferred upon the man who had done so much for 
both. Why was this? Many, doubtless, expected 
to see him placed amongst the bishops; but Foxe 
“had doubts” about certain matters in the church, 
and these doubts blocked up the path to honour. 
Tt was, perhaps, well that he should for ever be 
known simply as ‘‘ John Foxe, author of the ‘ Book 
of Martyrs.’ ” 

But a greater than the martyrologist sleeps in 
this church, Hither, on a gloomy day in November, 
1674, was borne the body of John Milton, from the 
quiet house near Bunhill Fields, where the blind 
poet passed the last days of his life. The entry of 
his burial is ‘‘John Milton, Gentleman. Buried 
Nov. 12th, 1674. Consumption. Chancel.” The 
exact site of his grave is probably unknown; but 
the spot to which the traditions of the parish point 
is now covered with pews, which certainly are not 
suggestive of the bard of Paradise.t A bust of 

* The same Sir Thomas who is said to have prosecuted Shake- 
Speare for shooting his deer. 

t The clerk’s desk is said to have formerly stood over the grave; 


but this arrangement would have been equally distasteful to the 
admirers of the poet, 





Milton, by Banks, was affixed to a column, near 
pew 33, in the central aisle, by Mr. Samuel Whit- 
bread, about 1793. This has been removed to the 
rich memorial monument in the south aisle, erected 
by public subscription, in 1862. Here is a fact fora 
cynic: the greatest epic poet of England was buried 
in Cripplegate Church, in 1674; and, one hundred 
and eighty years after, Milton’s countrymen erect 
a@ monument near his graye! However, the fact 
has also its pleasant side: a late repentance is 
better than none; and Cripplegate may rejoice that 
she has the monument at last. 

Is a church always the trustworthy guardian of 
the dead buried within its walls? ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” 
many will say; ‘‘ once let the gravestone be placed, 
and the long repose shall not be broken, until the 
mysterious trumpet of the judgment shall call 
forth the sleeping ones to the light of an endless 
day.” 

Such may be the true answer in many cases; 
but what do men say about the grave of Mil- 
ton? That on August 4th, 1790, the grave was 
opened by the churchwardens, a corroded leaden 
coffin, without plate or inscription, was cut through, 
and, the air entering, much of the body fell to 
dust. Report also says that reckless hands were 
allowed to take away some of the teeth, and cut off 
portions of the long hair; and there was even a 


rumour that the skull had been abstracted for a 


museum. Those who believe that the body thus 
shamefully disturbed was that of Milton, might be 
reasonably indignant; but scepticism utters the 
consoling whisper, that the wrong grave had been 
opened, and that the poet still rests in an undis- 
turbed graye. It is, however, to be feared that no 
mistake was made; and some private collection 
may at this moment boast of its stolen Miltonian 
relics. 

Does the grave and monument of the great bard 
suggest the name of the soldier, statesman, and 
ruler, Cromwell? What has the conqueror of 
Dunbar to do with this church? Within its walls 
Oliver Cromwell and Elizabeth Bourchier were 
married, on August 22nd, 1620. Thus St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, is associated with the names of four 
historical men—Speed, the preserver of many an 
ancient memorial; Foxe, the vivid painter of 
martyrs’ triumphant agonies; Cromwell, the saga- 
cious, daring, and inflexible ruler of men; and 
Milton, who drew aside the veil of the invisible, 
opening to the human gaze the mysterious struggles 
of angelic worlds. The last name alone would 
crown any structure with glory. If Florence, 
after the lapse of above five centuries, honours 
with grand celebrations the memory of: Dante, 
Englishmen will not forget the church where their 
greatest epic poet sleeps. When a nation forgets 
her illustrious dead, the shadows of decay are 
falling upon her, W. D. 
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A RUN-AND-READ 


RAMBLE TO ROME. 


BY OUR OWN CONTINENTAL CORRESPONDENT. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THURSDAY IN ‘HOLY WEEK. 


LREADY long before breakfast the 
Borgo Nuovo is filled with carriages, 
containing the usual complement of 
ta ladies, and cardinals, and all manner 

~~ Of people on their way to the inevi- 
table St. Peter’s. To-day seems to be in this respect 
a repetition of yesterday. I begin to get weary of 
this dowdy sort of mourning uniform in which the 
ladies are so lugubriously clad. And they do not 
in the least keep up the consistency of the show, 
for they are laughing, and gazing through opera 
glasses, and are “highly elevated” by reason of 
the excitement of this sort of life. It is, in fact, a 
high state of ‘“‘religious dissipation,” this sight- 
seeing of the ceremonies of Holy Week. 

We commence the day by mounting the grand 
stairs from the Piazza of St. Peter’s to the Sala 
Regia. A rare piece of ecclesiastical pantomime 
is about to be acted in the chapels of the Vatican. 
It is called the ‘ Procession to the Sepulchre,” 
and is the sequel to the grand Pontifical Mass of 
Holy Thursday. This is performed by the Pope 
in the Sistine Chapel. We accordingly repair 
thither. The Sala Regia is a grand hall of the 
Vatican Palace; at one corner of this hall is the 
door of the Sistine Chapel, and at the diagonal 
corner is the door of the Pauline Chapel. The 
former of these to-day represents Calvary, the scene 
of the death, and the latter represents the grave, the 
place of the sepulture, of the crucified Saviour. 
Both of these parts are to be enacted this morning. 

It is a rule in the Church of Rome that there 
shall be no consecration of the elements of the 
mass on Good Friday. Therefore a kind of double 
consecration takes place on the preceding day. 
Two Hosts are consecrated at the mass of Holy 
Thursday. Of these, one is there and then con- 
sumed by the celebrant, and the other is reserved 
for the mass of Good Friday, which is therefore 
called the ‘‘ Mass of the Pre-sanctified.” This is 
done all the world over; but in Rome it is as- 
sociated with a pomp and ceremony peculiar to the 
place. 

The mass is performed in the Sistine Chapel in 
the presence of the Pope. The two Hosts are in 
due form consecrated; and one of them is instantly 
‘*consummated.” The remaining Host is deposited 
in a richly-wrought rock-crystal chalice, which is 
laid upon the altar. Then the Pope descends from 
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his throne, and, accompanied by two cardinal-dea- 
cons, he ascends the altar, and receives in his hands 





the chalice containing the consecrated Host. A 
procession is then formed: the Pope, escorted and 
followed by a magnificent retinue of cardinals, 
prelates, and royal personages, proceeds from the 
Sistine through a double file of Swiss Guards, 
across the Sala Regia, to the Pauline Chapel. A 
canopy is borne above the head of the Pontiff; 
and magnificent music accompanies this remark- 
able scene. As the procession approaches the 
Pauline Chapel, the doors are flung open wide, 
and then is disclosed such a brilliant illumination 
scene, the result of many hundreds of candles, 
which are ranged and arranged on and around and 
above the high altar, and in all sorts of devices 
throughout the building. On the altar is the 
‘‘ sepulchre ”—a sepulchral urn, in which the Host 
(the dead Christ) is deposited. This is then 
locked with a key; the key is given into the 
custody of the Cardinal Grand Penitentiary, to be 
kept till the following morning for the mass of 
Good Friday. The Pauline Chapel continues open 
all that day and all that night, the grand illumina- 
tion being kept up all through in its brilliancy. 
Thousands of people visit ‘‘ the sepulchre” during 
both day and night. I saw it again about nine 
o’clock that evening; crowds were surging to and 
fro to get a sight of the grandeur; two priests 
were kneeling, each at a prie-dieu, as still and 
motionless as though they had no life. These 
were the guards of the treasure, and this guard was 
relieved at intervals. 

From the performance of the “ sepulture,” the 
Pope and all his brilliant staff of processional 
attendants proceeded to the balcony of St. Peter’s, 
to deliver the grand Papal benediction. Idid not 
witness this scene because I had of necessity taken 
my place within the church in order to witness the 
performance of the ‘‘ Washing of the Feet.” Be- 
sides, I expected to witness the still grander bene- 
diction of Easter Sunday, of which I shall speak 
by-and-by. The crowds were great, both within 
and without. Ere long the booming of the cannon 
of St. Angelo told us, and told all Rome, that the 
benediction had gone forth urbi et orbi. 

With the reverberation of the cannon-roar, there 
was an impetuous inrush of the multitude into the 
cathedral. I had taken up my position in the 
right-hand transept, and there patiently tried to 
hold my own against all comers. The ceremony of 
‘‘ Washing the Disciples’ Feet” is now about to be 
performed. At the further wall of the transept is 
the High Throne of the Pontiff; against the left- 
hand wall, under the great copy in tapestry of Da 
Vinci’s fresco of the ‘‘ Last Supper,” is a row of 
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raised benches; on these are already seated thirteen 
pilgrims, representing the twelve apostles and one 
other personage, but who this thirteenth indi- 
vidual is intended to represent is a question and 
a difficulty still unsolved by Roman Catholic 
ritualists. The pilgrims are dressed in a uniform 
of white—white flannel coats, and white caps, in 
shape pyramidal, or conical. 

The cannonade of St. Angelo has spent itself; 
the echoes have died out; and all is now once more 
excitement and expectancy within. 

After a lapse of about a quarter of an hour, a 
procession moves forth from a side door, at the 
right of the throne. The Pope enters, clothed in 
his gorgeous robes, and wearing a silvery mitre 
on his head. I fix my eyes intently upon him 
now. One piece of vestment is taken off, and then 
another; the mitre is taken off, and put on again. 
Then the Pope rises—a fine, erect, and portly old 
man. I saw him take the linen apron from the 
cardinal-attendant ; he girt himself with this, draw- 
ing the strings round to the back, and then to the 
front again, in the most approved and homely 
fashion. Then turning to the right, he proceeded, 
with all the pomp and ceremony of his high state, 
towards the raised benches on which the thirteen 
apostles sat. Approaching the first of the apostles, 
the Pope inclined a little (not very lowly, for the foot 
of the apostle was very nearly on a level with the 
hand of the Pope). A cardinal handed to the Pope 
a napkin; the Pope dipped this in a basin of water, 
borne by another cardinal; he gently touched the 
instep of the foot, and then drew the napkin across 
the foot to wipe it. A third cardinal then, on 
bended knee, handed to the Pope a bouquet of 
violets, which the Pontiff presented to the apostle. 
Another cardinal handed to his master two medals, 
a gold and silver medal, which the Pope presented 
to the apostle, in perpetual memory of the occasion. 
The same form is repeated for the thirteen apostles ; 
each is allowed to kiss the pontifical hand, and 
thereupon the Pope returns to his place. 

This is the great ‘‘humility” of the Pontiff. 
The simple deed of the meek and lowly Jesus is in 
its bare simplicity an example to all men; but in 
the caricature which I saw enacted in the transept 
of St. Peter’s, there was not one single line of real 
resemblance traceable throughout it all. The one 
was an example to be contemplated, and in spirit 
to be copied; the other was a sight—to be seen. I 
have seen it, and am satisfied. 

The chamber in which the ‘‘Supper” is per- 
formed has been besieged by thousands during 
the forenoon. It is now about two o’clock, and 
some people have been there since six or seven 
o’clock in the morning. It is excessively crowded. 
Ladies are screaming, and shrieking, and fainting. 
The pressure is almost intolerable on all sides. 
A table is laid along the side wall, and is pro- 








fusely spread with plate and flowers, &c. Between 
the table and the wall the thirteen apostles take 
their places, facing the surging crowd. The Pope 
and cardinals enter; the “apostles” rise, and on 
bended knee receive the Pontiff. The plates are 
borne by prelates, who on bended knee hand them, 
each in succession, to the Pope, who presents them 
across the table to each apostle. The Pope per- 
forms only one round of service, and then retires. 
Then there is a rare scramble for scraps, bouquets, 
bonbons, and any little relic or remnant of the 
feast. These properly belong to the thirteen pil- 
grims, who gather everything greedily into pockets 
and pouches, and hands and arms; and only 
when much importuned by ladies, who will not 
take a refusal, do they part with any portion of 
the spoil. 

Weary and worn, and almost sad, I retire across 
the Piazza to our palazzo. I want rest—rest for 
the mind, rest for the eye, rest for both body and 
soul, after all that round of ceremonies. I flung 
myself on my bed, and welcome sleep fell upon 
me. I was suddenly awakened by a loud, rolling 
noise. I leaped up, and, lo! a black thunder-cloud 
had settled over the ‘‘ Eternal City,” and that was 
the first thunder-clap—that rumbling noise, that 
waked me. It was rolling thunder, vivid lightning, 
and a downpour of rain. I felt just these few 
passing reflections enter my mind, and go out 
again—‘‘ Well, there is a doom impending over 
this old city. It will very likely begin in this very 
form; and what if it were to come now! Some 
of my friends advised me not to come here this 
year, lest harm should happen. This looks like a 
threatening of wrath to-day.” 

But I am not superstitious; perhaps the very 
opposite—venturesome and fond of things that are 
rather out-of-the-way; and, I must confess, this 
rude thunderstorm, with wind and rain, rather 
interested me. I instantly threw over my shoulders 
my loose ‘‘Inverness,” and sallied forth. It was 
rather funny, but I did think of the “little noise” 
the cardinals made yesterday about this time at 
the Sistine service; and I thought they would have 
the thunder ready-made for them to-day by other 
hands. The Miserere was going on just then at 
both the Sistine and St. Peter’s. I went forth just 
to see what the effect might be in the vast and 
massive aisles of St. Peter’s—the roar of the thunder 
without, and the wail of the Tenebre within, coupled 
with that strange darkness in which the thunder- 
cloud had enveloped all Rome that afternoon. 
Passing out into the Borgo, and crossing the Piazza, 
everything looked wild and desolate. A brilliant 
flash shot across the sky, followed by a terrible 
peal of thunder and a double waterspout of rain. 
For sake of shelter, I made my way to St. Peter’s 
through the right-hand colonnade. 

This brought me in a few minutes to the foot of 
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the Vatican staircase, leading to the Sistine. I 
did not wish to go again to the Sistine; but I 
thought I would, just before going by the side- 
door into St. Peter’s portico, mount to the Sala 
Regia, and see how things were going on, and 
perhaps hear the outside effect of the Miserere. At 
the foot of the staircase, I encountered two of the 
Swiss Guard. One of these, coolly enough, lifted 
the skirt of my ‘‘ Inverness,” to see whether I had 
the omnipotent dress-coat! The result was such a 
roar of laughter, in which I laughed louder than 
he and his comrade did; for in hastily springing 
out of my sleep I had forgotten to change my 
coat, and had thrown my cape over a grey tweed 
shooting-jacket—my travelling-dress! This was 
something beyond all the barbarisms of those Eng- 
lish Goths and Vandals. I felt I had committed 
myself most seriously ; but I was put to no incon- 
venience (that was all I cared for it just then), for 
Thad no real intention of going to the Sistine. I 
had come out to have a walk through St. Peter’s, 
while thunder, and lightning, and rain were 
rending the heavens above. 

So, into St. Peter’s I turned, and it was worth a 
visit just then. “Grave and gay, sober and severe ” 
was its character at that moment. The thunder 
pealed, but I heard it not within that lofty vault, 
such was the noise within of the tramp of thousands 
of feet promenading the floor of the cathedral, 





while the Jfiserere was being sung within the 
enclosure of a side chapel! The leaden darkness 
outside had by this time brought down a premature 
night upon those deep recesses, and everything 
around was in harmony with the darkness. It was 
the eve of the Crucifixion—the sad and melancholy 
eve of a yet more sad and melancholy day in the 
Church’s annals. During the afternoon, the altar 
had been stripped and spoiled of its glory, its lights 
were extinguished, its garlands gone—all was bare 
and naked ; and the whole aspect of the place was 
that of gaunt old massiveness amid a solitary deso- 
lation. 

Amid the darkening shadows of the natural even- 
tide, I retired from St. Peter’s to my temporary 
abode. Our party met at table @héte in full force; 
each had his story to tell of- the day’s proceedings, 
and of the good or ill fortune that fell to the lot of 
each in the multitudes of sight-seeing Rome. 

While we were at dinner, a message was brought 
to me that a Papal dragoon (mounted) was at the 
gates of the palazzo, with a letter addressed to me 
from the Vatican. ‘‘ What now,” I thought; 
‘‘does the Inquisition still exist in Rome?” 

It was an official invitation to the Court of the 
Vatican, for the grand Audience and Presentation 
to the Pope, to be held on Saturday, in the Galleria 
degli Arazzi, at 4.30. 

(Zo be continued.) 








CHRIST'S 


BY THE REY. F. 


i) N a recent paper* I endeavoured to illus- 
trate our need of having a Shepherd ; 
#| and not only this, but one who in the 
Sel pastoral East (where almost all were 
~ shepherds) would come up to the idea 
of a good Shepherd,—one who would guard his flock 
with sleepless care, and, if need were, lay down 
life for its safety,—one who, like the shepherd 
king, from whose loins Christ was sprung ac- 
cording to the flesh, would face the most savage 
enemies to rescue the least member of it,—one 
who would not flee when danger was most press- 
ing and terrific, but has promised never to leave 
nor .forsake us;—who in peaceful hours would 
dwell in our midst, and teach us to know his voice ; 
and when a horror of darkness fell upon us, would 
comfort and encourage, and suffer no man to pluck 
us out of his hand,—one who would leave the ninety 
and nine and seek the one; and instead of (like 
men) hooting at the erring one, and driving it 
_ farther out into the wilderness and preventing its | 
return to the fold, would never weary seeking for | 
* “The Good Shepherd,” in No, 48, ; 
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it, and gently calling it back to the safety from 
which it had blindly strayed,—one who, on finding 
it, would take it in his arms and bear it home, re- 
joicing greatly with his neighbours and acquaint- 
ance that he had found his sheep which was lost,— 
one who would, besides his own personal care, place 
the flock in the safety of a fold, and who would be 
himself, so to speak, the door of it—that is, one who 
would stand in the passage forbidding egress to 
those within, and giving ingress to those without: 
such would have been the Jewish idea of a good 
Shepherd. 

In a very short compass, in a form which could 
without difficulty be carried in the memory, and 
would be easily intelligible, and could not fail to 
catch the dullest fancy, the character and functions 
of Christ, and his relationship to his people, were 
described by this similitude to his chiefly pastoral 
listeners. 

The avocation of a shepherd expresses Christ’s 
gentleness; and, as distinguished from that of the 
hireling, who flees in the hour of need, it expresses 
ownership. The hireling, ‘‘ whose own the sheep 
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are not,” is introduced, not because he represents 
some hireling Christ, who broke down in his mission 
for want of love, but in order to bring out by con- 
trast the ownership of the sheep by the good and 
true Shepherd. Let us once more lie down and 
rest in the shadow.of this thought—the ownership 
by Christ. It is, indeed, the feature most im- 
portant and most characteristic in the similitude. 
Christ owns his sheep—they have been given to 
him absolutely, and he says, ‘‘ They are mine.” 
We are not our own; we are bought with a price— 
bought from the judge—bought from the accuser— 
bought from ourselves. When we wander from his 
fold, we are robbing Christ of that which he pur- 
chased with his blood. When we give up our 
souls and bodies to sordid pursuits—the idolatry of 
money—sensual passions—anything that is not 
and cannot be, though a temporal and earthly pur- 
suit, sanctified by and saturated with religion—we 
are then robbing Christ; we are bestowing of what 
is not our own; we are defiling and turning to 
base purposes what is Christ’s substance. Would 
it not give us a. sanctity in our own eyes if we 
could realise this? Would we not fear to commit 
sacrilege on our bodies and souls, if we could re- 
member that Christ has bought them with an 
unspeakable price, and that he is our owner, “‘ not 
we ourselves?”? We regard our lives, our bodies, 
and our spirits, as if we had the fee-simple of them 
all; as if it were an open question, and rested 
with ourselves how best to dispose of them—how 
much of our thoughts, how much of our acts, how 
much of our days, we should give to the service of 
Christ, and as if, in sooth, it were very good of 
us to give any at all—forgetting the awful and 
sacred ownership of what we treat as our own, that 
“all are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” Ought 
it not, if we thought of this habitually, to hallow 
and throw a reverence about both ourselves and 
others, and give an awful solemnity to life? then 
would all things grow into a vast temple of 
God. 

The consideration of Christ’s ownership should 
make us think of and reverence all things as his, 
so there should be no hour in which he should not 





have a part. We should think of our possessions 
as Christ’s, and so learn to dispense them well and 
wisely ; think of our bodies as Christ’s, and there- 
fore sacred from all profane uses; think, above all, 
of our hearts as Christ’s, and make Christ their 
perpetual guest. I do not say no other guests | 
shall dwell there, in that most holy place of the 
human temple, but let them be guests suitable to | 
dwell with the Divine presence ; let not the money- | 
changers there set up their tables—toad-like pas- | 
sions sit, or the vipers of malice and spite crawl; | 
but all pure affections may dwell there, subor- 
dinated to the love of Christ. So shall every 
Christian’s heart be in itself a type of the fold in | 


which he dwells secure. A little flock shall rest 
in it, over which the Shepherd shall preside. 
Earthly objects of affection, instead of being ex- 
cluded by Christ, shall only find securer places in 
that heart, and shall be held to our bosoms without 
misgiving. Such is the joy and sacred awe of 
feeling Christ’s ownership ; and does it not relieve 
us from all anxieties? may we not wholly resign 
ourselves to his guardianship and disposal? Has 
not he who is the owner, and who has become the 
owner at such a tremendous cost, more interest 
in us than we have in ourselves? We paid 
nothing for ourselves, but Christ paid his life; will 
he, then, lightly lose us who so dearly bought us? 
will he forget those whom he has graven on the 
palms of his hands, and graven with the nails of the 
cross? ‘‘Why,” then, ‘are ye fearful?” ‘Fear 
not, little flock.” Will you not trust yourself 
to his guidance? ‘Will you not follow him in dark- 
ness as in light—even into that valley of gloomy 
depth, and resounding with dull sounds of woe ? 
Have you not courage to live, to suffer, or to die 
in Christ, knowing that he is your owner; that he 
has bought you with the whole outlay of his life 
and death, and that he cannot forget so costly a 
purchased possession? ‘‘ Yea, a mother may forget, 
yet cannot I forget thee.” 

And in another aspect, remember Christ’s owner- 
ship of his sheep. Remember that all who dwell 
with you in the fold are also Christ’s. Do not 
despise or injure Christ’s possessions. They belong 
to a great Shepherd, who loves his sheep better 
than life. The humblest of Christ’s purchased 
people is, therefore, holy and sacred — awfully 
sacred. That each member has been bought by 
the precious blood of that unblemished Lamb gives 
to each an infinite value and importance, Take 
heed, then, lest you hurt or destroy a lamb of his, 
All your fellow-Christians are Christ’s—his pur- 
chased possession. ‘Terrible's the grief and anger 
of Christ, when he sees his flock scattered, and 
his lambs torn and defiled; awful is the wrath of 
the lamb-like Pastor; signal the Shepherd’s yen- 
geance! Those who offend his least disciple he will 
return to the Divine justice from which he pur- 
chased them with his blood; the cross shall be to 


' them an emblem of perdition ; the rock that should 
have been their shelter shall fall upon them and 
| grind them to powder. 


Besides showing the relationship of Christ and 
his people, there is also a distinct significance ip 
describing the flock as sheep. Christ himself is 2ot 
only represented as a shepherd, but as tae Zamb of 
God, and a sheep dumb before its shearers. He 
makes a, difference between the sheep and the goats 
in describing the judgment, representing the saved 
as a flock of sheep on his r:ght hand, and the sos 
on his left as goats—combative, wandering, and 
capricious. We may conclude, then, that the 
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similitude under which Christ’s own are described 
as sheep is intended to indicate their gentleness, 
harmlessness, peaceable nature, and, as a conse- 
quence, defencelessness. A flock of sheep, there- 
fore, is a peculiarly suitable type of what the 
Church should be. Divided it may be into dis- 
tinct groups, but not into hostile bands ; peace and 
harmony extending broadly amongst them—strife 
impossible. Only without the fold are enemies, 
and the wall encloses a wide expanse, and girds 
broad pastures. To these, however, there is but 
one entrance; Jesus is ‘‘the way”’—‘‘ the door” 
of the sheepfold in two senses. He is the door of 
the fold in the sense that belief in him is essential 
to obtaining an entrance. St. Philip told the eunuch 





he might enter it on attaining to that one article, 
‘‘T believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 
He is also the door in the former sense of retaining 
and admitting. Thank God, Jesus alone (it is not 
committed to man) can exclude from this spacious 
fold, into which all, by him, may enterfreely. ‘“‘ He P 
openeth and no man shutteth, and shutteth andno — 
man openeth.” Happy, indeed, would it be if 
the wide Christian fold realised the peaceful and 
harmonious security which is set forth in the 
similitude of the sheep and the Shepherd. Not 
only ‘‘the followers of Christ must not strive,” 
but if they were as their Master intended them to 
be, they could not strive. As well might we see a 
furious battle raging in a flock of sheep. 








CARD HOUSES. 


INY brittle roofs of coloured cardboard, 
Red and black in coloured contrasts 
blended ; 
Three good stories, brave King Pippin, 
now 
Your mighty task you see is almost ended. 





Quiv’ring walls of red and sable figures ; 
Not from Pekin even to Baroda 

Could you find, were its foundations deeper, 
Such a quaint or such a firm pagoda. 


All it wants is but blue tiles of porcelain, 
Little bells to deck each gable end, ' 
Lamps strange-shaped, and bright with many 
colours, 
A night enchantment to the tower to lend. 


Fragile floors and party-walls so shaky, 
Never e’en villa builders ventured yet ; 

Fairy princes could not bring princesses 
To palace fairer than this one, my pet. 





But ha! alas! it shakes, it reels, it shatters, 
Falls in hopeless ruins to the ground ; 

How dismayed are all the little builders— 
Clattering heaps of cards drop all around ! 


Down the roof and all the frail partitions, 

Down with all their colours quaint and motley, 
Carthage never fell to pieces quicker, 

When Scipio’s legions pressing fierce and hotly. 


Do not cry, King Pippin: many cities 

Have to ruins quite as quickly crumbled ; 
Many golden domes and airy turrets 

Have ere this their hopeful builders humbled. 


So our day-dreams go, and all life’s bubbles 
Turn to bitter suds, and pass away ; 

So our fleeting hopes and empty pleasures 
Melt at last into the churchyard clay. 


So beware, beware, my brave King Pippin, 
Do not rear a wall with broken shards; 

Raise no cloudy hopes on poor ambitions, 
Else they’ll crumble like this house of cards. 


WALTER THORNBURY. 








OCEAN DEPTHS AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


Tis natural that Englishmen should 
take peculiar interest in all that relates 
to the sea. It is their defence from 
foreign foes, the great highway of their 
trade, and their constant resort for health 
and pleasure. But we are frequently 

compelled to think of the ocean in its sterner 

aspects—lashed into fury by the winds, and 
overwhelming many a hapless mariner and his 
barque. 

At such atime, the picture which Shakespeare 
draws of the depths of the ocean occurs forcibly to 
our minds :— 








** Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men, that fishes gnawed upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All seattered in the bottom of the sea. 
Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and, in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As ’twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 
That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep, 
And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by.” 


But besides the picture of the ocean depths U 
which Imagination conjures up, there is that 
drawn by Science; and it is concerning this latter 
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“Three good stories, brave King Pippin.”—p. 792. 
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that we have at present to deal. Since. the in- 
vention of the electric telegraph—the greatest 
achievement of practical science which the world 
has yet seen—and the connection of distant islands 
and continents by submarine cables, all that relates 
to the dimensions and constitution of the ocean, 
in various parts of the globe, has become of ten- 
fold interest and importance. What do we really 
know of the great deep, emblem of eternity and 
the Infinite, which perpetually washes our shores ? 
Can we gauge its dimensions and penetrate to its 
secret depths, ascertain what they are, and what 
phenomena they reveal? Let us put together a 
few of the ascertained facts in this branch of phy- 
sical science. 

First, then, as to the extent of the ocean. This 
is well ascertained to bear the proportion to the 
land of three to one, the land occupying one- 
fourth, and the sea three-fourths of the entire sur- 
face of the globe. Three-fourths of the whole 
earth occupied by the mighty waters, and but one- 
fourth by all the continents and islands on which 
teem the busy millions of the human race! Taking 
the whole ‘surface of the globe at 197,000,000 
square miles, it is estimated that the sea covers 
nearly 150,000,000. 

Next as to the depths of the sea in various 
quarters of the globe. It is known, by repeated 
soundings, that the bed of the ocean presents much 
the same features as to mountain and valley that 
are found in the figuration of the land. Now one 
uniform leyvelwill be observed for many hundred 
miles, like that of the great plateaus which here 
and there characterise the continents; and again, 
the sea-bed will be found descending by sudden 
dips, presenting all the varied elevation of our 
mountain chains. At many places the depth of the 
sea is not so great as might be anticipated. Sir 
Charles Lyell has shown, for instance, that a rise 
of 600 feet in the bed of the English Channel would 
be sufficient to unite our islands with the continent 
of Europe; of which, indeed, they are supposed to 
have formed a part, many ages ago. On the 
other hand, there are portions of the sea which 
have never yet been fathomed. The Atlantic cable 
was recently sunk 13,000 feet, or two miles and a 
half under the sea ; but fnuch greater depths than 
this have been penetrated. Sir James Ross sounded, 
900 miles off St. Helena, a depth of 27,600 feet, or 
more than five and a quarter milés, but: failed to 
reach the bottom. Now, the highest mountain on 
the face of the globe—one of the Himalayas—is 
little more than 28,000 feet in height; and, there- 
fore, the depressions of the ocean bed were proved 
to be at least equal to the highest elevations of the 
earth, This was thought to be the greatest ascer- 
tainable depth of the ocean ; but a sounding of six 
miles has since been taken in the North Atlantic; 





Tristan d’Acunha, Captain Denham discovered, in 
1852, a depth of very nearly eight miles. What 
gigantic forces must have been in operation, at the 
fiat of Infinite Power, thus to produce a difference 
of thirteen miles in the level of the crust of the 
earth, from the bottom of the ocean to the highest 
mountain tops! 

The great depths of the ocean are entirely un- 
affected by the huge billows which agitate its 
surface, and which, even when lashed most 
furiously by the tempest, are but ripples on the 
waters, when compared with their general bulk. 
Extravagant ideas are often formed as to the 
height of ocean waves. ‘The sea rolling moun- 
tains high” is a common and picturesque, but 
very much exaggerated, expression, Dr. Arnott, 
an eminent authority, estimated, indeed, that no 
waye rose more than ten feet from the ordinary 
sea-level ; and this, with the corresponding descent 
of ten feet, gives a total height of twenty feet from 
base to crest of the waves. Actual observations 
have generally confirmed this calculation; and a 
French scientific expedition in the Pacific Ocean 
ascertained the maximum height of the waves there 
to be no more than two-and-twenty feet. The 
largest wave observed was three times the length 
of the frigate, or nearly 500 feet. 

The shades of colour observable in the ocean 
differ as widely as its different depths, to which, 
indeed, they in great measure owe their existence. 
As a rule;'a greenish tinge is the indication of 
shallow watet! The blue, which is the most 
universal characteristic of the ocean, is lighter or 
more intense in proportion to the depth of the sea, 
the colour being darkest where the depth is most 
profound. The green colour, which occurs about 
the meridian of London, and is liable to frequent 
changes in position and intensity, has been attri- 
buted by Dr. Scoresby to the existence of myriads 
of minute animals; but, according to others, the 
comparative shallowness in these seas, with the 
quantity of earthy matter brought into them by the 
numerous rivers, is sufficient to account for the 
general hue. Ata fewmiles from the shore, how- 
ever, in clear, calm weather, ‘‘ the deep blue sea” 
exhibits its characteristic colour, which is due to 
the fact that the waters absorb all the other 
prismatic hues, and reflect the blue alone. The 
general colour is greatly affected by atmospheric 
changes, and almost every tint may occasionally be 
seem ander the ‘brilliant sunlight, which, at times, 
gives the waters the appearance of burnished gold. 

The Red Sea, and the Vermilion Sea, off the 
coast of California, it is admitted, owe their colours 
to myriads of animalcules; and the Arctic green 
and Antarctic brown are attributed to the same 
cause. The peculiar tinge of the Chinese or 
Yellow Sea, is also, probably, due to this influence. 


and in the South Atlantic, near the island of | The beautiful phosphorescence of the sea, which is 
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frequently observed, is ascertained to have the 
same origin. The Black Sea often presents the 
aspect from which it takes its name, and which is 
considered to be due to the quantity of earthy 
matter brought down by the large rivers that flow 
into it, together with the atmospheric influence of 
the frequent storms which occur in those latitudes. 

Why the sea is salt is a question which has often 
afforded a subject of speculation, and formerly it 
was conjectured that this peculiar quality arose 
from the existence of immense salt basins at the 
bottom of the ocean. Experience and scientific 
investigation have nowhere justified this theory, 
and there is now no doubt that its saltness is due 
to the original qualities received from the hands of 
the Great Creator. The amount of common salt 
held in suspension by the ocean is estimated at 
three million cubic miles, or five times more than 
the great mass of the Alpine mountains. Some 
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waters are far more salt than others. The Mediter- 
ranean is above the Atlantic in this respect. In the 
Baltic there is found only 1°18 per cent. of salt, while 
in the Mediterranean the per-centage is 4°18. The 
saltness of the sea is a provision of infinite wisdom 
to preserve its contents from putrefaction. 

We cannot here dwell on the innumerable 
curiosities of the ocean, which everywhere teems 
with life of various kinds; nor can we touch upon 
its active influence in changing the surface of the 
earth, here undermining or sweeping over a coast, 
and there receding and leaving dry land where 
once it found its bed. But, with all its power in 
this respect, its limits are circumscribed. One 
mightier than the ocean has said, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further; and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” ‘‘ He hath compassed the 
waters with bounds, until the day and night come 
to an end.” 








DEPARTMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


BOBBY AND JACKY LAMB. 


¥ sheep named Mrs. Ewe, who had two 
sons, twins, whom she called Jacky 
and Bobby; they were both fine 
healthy lambs, especially Bobby, who 
was, however, very fond of getting into mischief, 
and often ran away from his brother Jacky, who, 
though almost as tall, was much weaker, and always 
last in the great lamb races; for in the field where 
Mrs. Ewe lived there was quite a colony of her 
kind, many of them near relations, and all great 
friends, living quietly and peaceably together. 

One bright spring day Mrs. Ewe said to her sons, 
“T feel quite languid, my dears, with the heat; 





I shall therefore lie down under the shade of this. 


bush, if you will go and join your friends at 
play. But, remember, you are not to go out of 
sight.” 

Bobby and Jacky both promised to be obedient, 
and off they went, Bobby challenging Jacky toa 
race down the hill-side, and crying out, ‘‘ Once, 
twice, and off ;” but poor Jacky was unable to keep 
up with him, and tumbled three times, heels over 
head, before he reached the bottom of the hill. 

Well, after a great many games Bobby came up 
to Jacky and said, ‘‘I say, Jacky, let us go round 
and see what lies at the other side of the hill; I 
hear some of them saying it is so nice.” 

“No, no, Bobby,” said Jacky; ‘‘ mother said we 
were not to go out of sight, and we promised.” 

“But we'll be back in a minute, and besides,” 
added Bobby, ‘‘ she’s asleep and cannot see us.” 

Jacky felt quite ashamed of Bobby, and, without 
saying another word, walked off up the hill, This 





made Bobby dreadfully angry; he called Jacky a 
little tell-tale, made an ugly face at him, and 
scampered off round the corner of the hill as fast 
as his legs would carry him. 

Presently he came to a brook running down by 
the side of a wood, and under the trees he saw a 
perfect carpet of primroses and blue hyacinths. 
**Oh! isn’t it lovely,” cried Bobby to himself; 
“T'll just hop over the stream and get a mouthful 
of those pretty blue things.” 

So Bobby jumped over the stream and went 
into the wood. As he walked on, nipping a prim- 
rose now and then, and listening to the singing of 
the birds, he forgot all about returning, or the 
warning his mother had so often given him about 
losing his way, and was quite far into the wood 
before a stray thought came reminding him. 

‘*Tll go back now,” he said, and turned round, 
but there was no pathway ; he had nothing to guide 
him, and he wandered the wrong way, going deeper 
and deeper into the wood, until the sunset came, 
then the night, with the bright stars twinkling 
down upon him. Suddenly a great white bird flew 
through the branches, crying—‘ Too-whoo!” 

And Bobby dashed madly off; when knocking 
his head against a tree, down he fell, and there he 
lay, much too frightened to get up; but listening 
with all his ears for the dreadful bird again. He 
was not kept long waiting. 

“‘Too-whoo! Too-whit! Too-whoo!” came 
shrieking from the trees above him, first from one, 
then from another, until Bobby fancied all the owls 
in the world must be having a meeting, and he 
nestled down closer under the docks and grass, 

Other sounds began to waken up the darkness, 
A hedgehog crept past, poking his nose about in 
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search of food, and whistling every now and then 
to call a friend he was going to meet. 

And then a hare hopped along, stopping every 
now and then to nibble « little grass or plant. 
Bobby was delighted to see the hare, and only 
wished he would stay near, for he felt less afraid, 
thinking a hare was a brave, strong animal, and 
would be good company. Indeed, Bobby was going 
to call out to him and wish him good evening, when 
he stood up on his hind legs, lifted his long ears, 
listened for a few seconds, then dropping down on 
all fours he gave a great kick with his hind legs 
and bounded away, but not a minute too soon, for 
to Bobby’s intense horror up trotted a great red fox. 

Such a fox! quite a grandfather fox, with eyes 
like fiery saucers, and teeth gleaming in thedim light. 

‘* Oh,” thought Bobby, ‘‘ that’s the very creature 
that tears young lambs to pieces ;” and he lay still, 
scarcely daring to breathe. Fortunately for him, 
the fox had been watching the hare, and thought it 
would be just the thing for his wife and ten little 
one’s supper; and he had got a great fright a few 
nights before, when he carried off Mrs. Slipper 
Slopper’s black duck, and had no intention of going 
to a farm-yard if he could help it. So without 
ever looking Bobby’s way, he trotted quietly past. 

How thankful Bobby was! his heart began to get 
steady again, and he was so much relieved that he 
fell fast asleep, and never woke until the sun was 
shining, and the blackbirds and thrushes singing 
so loudly that the wood seemed full of music. 

Yet in spite of all the happiness round and above, 
Bobby was not happy; his heart was very sad and 
sore, and reproached him very much for breaking 
his promise and disobeying his mother. He knew 
now, by the experience of the night past, why she 
told him not to wander away, and what a foolish, 
headstrong lamb he had been, and he thought to 
himself, ‘‘ If I ever get back tc my mother’s I will 
be the most obedient lamb in the world.” 

While he was wandering sadly along, two little 
children appeared. The little girl had a straw hat 
on, and carried a basket on her arm. They were 
trotting merrily along, but stopped when they saw 
Bobby, who stopped too, and cried ‘‘ Ba-a,” in a 
sad voice. 

‘* It’s a pet lamb, sister Hela,” cried Bo, running 
forward and putting his arms round Bobby’s neck, 
stroking and kissing him. Hela took a piece of 
bread out of her pocket and gave it to him to eat, 
and then they led him home to their mother, who 
lived in a cottage not very far from that place. 

Bobby grew quite tame and fond of the children, 
running about after them like a dog, sleeping at the 
foot of their bed, and sharing the breakfast, dinner, 
and tea. He grew fat; his wool became long 
and beautifully white, for they washed him in a 
stream near every morning. I do not think you 
could find a handsomer lamb in all the country 





than Bobby was. About five months after he left 
his mother the children received a message from 
their grandmother, who lived at a farm just on the 
borders of the wood, bidding them come and spend 
a day with her, and help to pull the apples for cider. 

They loved their grandmother very much, and 
liked the fun of picking up the beautiful red- 
cheeked apples, to say nothing of the feast she 
always prepared for them, and the basketsful they 
were allowed to bring home to their mother. Of 
course, they meant to take Bobby with them; it 
would never do to leave him behind. So in the 
morning they started very early, first tying a broad 
red ribbon round Bobby’s white neck. 

When they reached the farm, their grandmother 
said, ‘‘ What a beautiful lamb you’ve got!” and 
they told her how they found Bobby, and asked 
her to let him go into the clover. She took them 
to the gate of the field, and directly Bobby got 
inside it he knew where he was, and that it was 
the very field where his mother lived; so he began 
to jump and caper about, crying out in lamb lan- 
guage—‘‘ Mother! Mother!” 

A flock of sheep were far away in a corner of the 
field, and presently one jumped up and called— 

‘‘ Ba-a-a!” in a loud voice, then came trotting 
across, followed by a lamb about Bobby’s size, who 
rushed up to Bobby and began kissing him. 

Can you guess who it was? 

Jacky, of course; and what a happy meeting it 
was!—how they kissed each other, and talked. The 
rest of the sheep, all near relations of Bobby and 
Jacky, gathered round, and stood listening to the 
account he gave them of his adventures. When 
the children came to take him back, Bobby was 
very sorry to go away, and ran all round the field 
before he would let himself be caught; but then 
you see, children do not understand lamb language, 
and thus had no idea that poor Bobby had found 
his mother and brother among their grandmother's 
flock, so they took him away to the cottage in the 
wood again ;. and after all it was the best thing that 
could happen to Bobby, for as soon as poor Jacky 
grew fat and large he was sold to a butcher, and what 
a little girl I know calls ‘“‘muttoned.” J. E. A. 
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KATE ORMOND’S DOWER. 


BY MRS. C0. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
ENTRAPPED, 


HERE was Edina? We left her in a frail 
boat, drifting on the dark stream. The 
¥ midnight hour, which had so tested the 





even more sternly tried her physical frame, 
and had found it wanting. The many anxious nights and 
troubled days that had fallen to her lot had not been by 
any means a good preparation for such a scene as she 
had just passed through. As she lay coiled in the 
bottom of the boat, in a stupor after her fright, she was 
attacked with a convulsive shivering that shook every 
limb, and was perceptible to L’Estrange, who was 
evidently in great perplexity as to how to dispose of her. 
It had formed no part of his original plan to remove 
her, and yet he congratulated himself on having done 
the best he could under the circumstances—perhaps the 
best possible—for weak nerves might be as trouble- 
some as a tender conscience, and make « secret ally 
worse than useless. 

He rowed with the current down to Rotherhithe, and, 
mooring his boat at some landing-steps near a beer- 
house, tried to rouse Edina, She looked up at him 
with lack-lustre eyes, and, moaning heavily, shivered 
in the morning sun—a ghastly object. 

L’Estrange was known to Newson, the landlord of 
“The Petrel,” and as he bore his insensible burden into 
the house, he asked for lodgings for a few days for his 
daughter, as he was himself detained from returnirg 
with her to Boulogne, and she had been so frightened 
by the storm last night that, as they saw, she was very 
ill and unfit to travel alone. Newson, who had only 
recently left his situation as steward on one of the 
steamers between London and Calais, to succeed a 
deceased brother as landlord of “The Petrel,” needed no 
further explanation. He was not, by nature, over- 
scrupulous, and his trade was not likely to improve his 
principles, Calling his wife, the young girl was carried 
up-stairs to a room at the top of the house—away from 
noise and interruption ; and the only panacea which the 
woman knew of for cold chills being a copious mixture 
of strong brandy and water, this was speedily procured 
and poured down the throat of the unresisting girl, 
almost at the risk of suffocating her. Mrs. Newson 
was not surprised at the injunction given by L’Estrange, 
that she should not be disturbed, or, when she awoke, 
encouraged to talk. 

Leaving sufficient money to ensure both their services 
and their silence, after attending somewhat to his toilet, 
L’Estrange took his departure, cityward, the landlord 
ind his wife remarking to each other confidentially, as 
he left them, that he looked “ up in the stirrups.” There 
was, indeed, no question that his attire was now de- 
cidedly that of a gentleman. 


No need for cautions as to any conversation with | 
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Edina. When the fitful stupor that had oppressed her 
passed off, she was in a burning fever and delirious. 

The landlady, fearful of fatal results, sent for a neigh- 
bouring, overworked and underpaid medical man, who, 
in the drinking-houses of that neighbourhood, had such 
ample opportunities of seeing the seamy side of human 
nature, that it was no wonder he looked at the young 
patient with suspicious, even if with pitying eyes. One 
thing he instantly decided on. “She must havea nurse.” 

A decent Irishwoman, not unknown to them as a 
nurse in that district, came, by the doctor’s orders, to 
take charge of the sufferer, and very efficiently she did 
her work; for though her practice had been by the 
sick beds of the poor, she had skill of hand, and, what 
is even more rare, kindness of heart. 

Three weary weeks—three weeks which, had she 
possessed her mental faculties unclouded, would have 
been like three_years to Edina—passed as a perturbed 
dream of three hours, while she lay on that dim border 
land, along the margin of the grave. But youth ulti- 
mately triumphed, and brought her back, spent, indeed, 
and wasted to a shadow, yet with renewed life in her 
feeble pulses, to the region of hope. 

One evening, when Mrs. M‘Mahon, or, as she was 
more familiarly called, “old Norah,” the nurse, lighted 
her candle, the thin hand of the sick girl was raised to 
shade her eyes from its light. It was the first gesture 
of consciousness, and the woman said, as she leaned over 
her, “‘ My darling, shure ye’re better entirely.” 

Edina—who had been for the last hour looking about 
and trying to comprehend where she was, noticing the 
whitewashed walls, had concluded she was again in 
France—was trying to murmur out a question in French 
when she heard these words, and for a moment gave 
no other answer than a flood of tears. They relieved 
her, and spoke the gratitude and thanks her voice could 
not utter, for, weak as she was, she had the feeling that 
life and not death was before her; and to the young 
that is surely a welcome sensation. 

It was not for two days more that she could ask 
any questions. She lay thinking of one theme—the 
mercy of God in sparing her—a theme that brought the 
salutary consciousness that she was not fit to die, that 
she had not ever before clung as closely as she ought 
to Him who had tasted death for sinful man. Shattered 
by illness, light, Divine light, had come through the 
soul’s frail tabernacle. Gradually all the events that 
preceded her illness came back to her. Then she rose 
up on her elbow in alarm, and said, “ Where am I ?” 

“Shure your father honey—and a smooth-spoken 
gentleman he is—butters his words, I’m bound to own, 
iligantly ; he’ll move ye, as soon as ye can bear it, to 
better quarters ; though if ye’d seen what I have, ye'd 
niver be out of consate with the likes of this.” 

And then, feeling it a release from silence, she began 
to while away the time with stories of her nursing 
experience, which had, in truth, been not a little varied. 
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“ Fightin’ and fendin’,’’ as she expressed it, “for the 
bit and sup for the childer, had caused her to see a 
mighty dale of ups and downs in life.” 

“ And is it Ella ye’re called, miss? I did not rightly 
catch the name the masther give.” 

“ Edina is my name,” sighed the poor girl, unwilling 
to add any other—ignorant, indeed, what other to give. 

“Edina!” said the woman, in a peculiar tone, half 
rising from her seat. 

“Yes; why do you start ?” 

“Oh, nothing, only it’s a mighty quare name.” 

“Tam named from the city where I was born—Edin- 
burgh,” answered the invalid. 

“ And an iligant city it is; and though with all the 
veins of my heart I love Dublin, barrin’ zt—and may be 
it’s only an Irishwoman with a tear in her eye would 
say that same—Edinburgh bates all.” 

There was a long silence after this, in which old 
Norah seemed to be thinking. Suddenly, after more 
than an hour, she asked abruptly— 

“ And how old may ye be, my swate jewel ?” 

“Nearly eighteen; but don’t speak, please, I’m 
tired.” 

Edina dropped off asleep almost as she spoke, and the 
woman, watching over her, scanned her features with 
curious eyes, and kept muttering to herseif, as if calcu- 
lating something, “ Edina! nearly eighteen !” 

The sun had scarcely risen the next morning, for the 
summer was now lapsing into autumn, when L’Estrange 
arrived, and hearing how much recovered Edina was, he 
sent for Norah, and giving her some handsome cloaks 
and wrappers, told her to get her patient ready for 
removal by boat, as that was the easiest mode of 
travelling, in her weak state; and before there could 
be either question or remonstrance, Edina, carefully 
wrapped up, was carried from the monotonous sick- 
room she had occupied now for nearly a month, down 
to the landing-steps, and laid upon soft cushions in a 
spacious boat, accompanied by the nurse. She was soon 
rowed across the river; then lifted into a Bath-chair, 
with the hood drawn over and the glass shut, she was 
wheeled some considerable distance to a detached house. 
Whether it was that a high wall round a small garden 
was sure to make it look gloomy, or that as her strength 
returned her suspicions and fears returned also, Edina’s 
heart sank within her as she entered this house. The Irish 
nurse had followed the chair closely, and was ready to 
lift her charge out; and as Edina struggled a little, 
and, turning her face towards the man who had dragged 
the chair, hastily said, “ What is the name of this place ?” 
Norah put her head down close to her, and said— 

“Hush! darling, don’t take on that the fright is 
searing ye. Shure I’m wid ye.” 

The look that accompanied the whisper reassured 
Edina, even though she noticed that the, woman 
appeared unusually grave and silent. And when she 





had taken her charge into a drawing-room, that looked on | 
to a gloomy path of scrubby turf, walled in, she laid her | 
down on a sofa, took off her wraps, and departed without 
aword, The moment of the nurse’s going was the signal | 
for the entrance of the man whom Edina more than ever | 
shrank from calling father. 





His manner was cold, but not unkind. He began by 
apologising for the poor accommodation she had had, 
and urged as the reason the impossibility of removing 
her to more comfortable quarters, and concluded by 
saying that, as change of air was prescribed, “ so soon ag 
she could travel, he meant to take her to some salubrious 
place.” 

“When ?” was Edina’s anxious word of comment, 

*T have not decided.” 

“May I not see Miss Ormond, or write to her ? 
What can she have thought of my going ?” 

“Tt matters very little what she thinks; she has had, 
I fancy, enough to occupy her thoughts,” 

“Do, pray, allow me to write.” 

* She has left Rivercroft—I think, left England.” 

* Kate Ormond has !” ‘ 

“Kate—but as to the Ormond, you had better drop 
that name, as you will have to drop her. She has no 
right to it, nor to the fortune which she usurped as 
well as the name. But it is too long a story for me to 
tell, and you are too weak to attend to it now. Be 
satisfied, dear Edina, that my care of you will not be, 
and has not been, measured by your consideration for 
myself; if it had, you must have died in your illness.” 

While Edina could not controvert this fact, her sense 
of gratitude towards this strange man was wholly 
benumbed by the feeling that until she was at liberty 
to offer some explanation of her flight, she must lie 
under the most painful imputations. 

“There are some things worse than death,” she mur- 
mured, the tears filling her eyes; for Gerald Oakenshaw 
was not forgotten, and to have lost his good opinion was 
so bitter a doom that she could not endure it patiently. 

“T’m in no mood,” was the reply to this, “to reason 
with one either so weak or so obstinate. Here you will 
have all that is necessary for your further recovery; 
as soon as possible you will leave, and if I am satisfied 
with this nurse, I shall retain her as an attendant. Be 
obedient”—he laid some stress on the word—“and I 
shall be bound to you by more than kindred ties; I 
shall be a friend as well as father. But attempt to 
deceive or disobey, and I become your enemy.” 

No words can express the cruel glitter of his steel- 
bright eyes as he spoke, or the set hardness of his 
features. In her weak state Edina turned away her 
eyes, and cowered down among the cushions of the sofa. 
It was in this posture old Norah found her, some half- 
hour after the “ masther,” as she called him, had left. 
There was a something so woebegone in the young 
face, that the woman lifted it up, and resting it on 
her bosom, whispered— 

* Are ye quite shure now, my jewel, that he’s your 
own blessed father ?” : 

“Yes—my father—but, oh! not blessed,” faltered 
Edina, unable to suppress the words, 

* Whist, now, ye mustn’t be after spaking again your 
own flesh and blood, darling. Ye must let them that 
owns ye guide ye,” replied Norah, in a disappointed 
voice, adding, “he’s a mighty pleasant-spoken gentle- 
man to me anyhow; and if the house is small and 
dull, shure it has many convaniences, Miss Edina; 
if you remember them great barracks of houses in 
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Edinburgh, like strates set up on end, this is better 
entirely.” 

“T don’t remember anything about Edinburgh.” 

“Don’t ye, now? I thought by ye’re name ye might. 
Ah, then, it’s I that remembers them long stairs, weary 
on ’em, when I trailed up and down after Mistress 
Somerville, the swate craythur. But, jewel, ye’re tired; 
T'll get ye something to nourish ye up a bit, and then, 
may be, ye’ll have a sleep.” 


She left Edina, who, as she lay back exhausted on the 
couch, pondered the one word—* Somerville.” Where | 


and when had she heard that name before ? 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
GLIMPSES OF A NEW CAREER. 
Anp had the proverbial uncertainty of law really aided 
the new claimant that had appeared, and deprived Miss 
Ormond of what she had deemed her fortune > 

There was no dispute that the man we have known 
as L’Estrange had clearly—even to Gerald Oakenshaw’s 
unwilling credence—proved himself to be William 
L’Estrange Ormond, a younger brother of the late Mr. 
Ormond. His baptismal certificate, letters, and papers 
were all corroborated by the testimony of impartial 
witnesses to his identity. His lawyers had lost no time 
in serving notice of his claim to all the tenants in the 
houses which Kate regarded as hers, Nothing could be 
more prompt, or apparently clear, than his demands—if, 
indeed, it was true, as he asserted, that the late Mr. 
Ormond had never been legally married. 

As yet Miss Ormond knew very little of the world, 
and nothing of poverty; but her feelings received a 
greater shock at the stigma cast upon her dead mother’s 
fame than at the threatened loss of property to herself. 
Gladly would she have relinquished any dower of worldly 
wealth, rather than that more inestimable dower—an 
honourable name, an unblemished descent. It was tor- 
ture, both to her pride and principle, that the loss of 
the one involved the loss of both. 

With feelings that were rendered morbidly acute by 
her mental sufferings, she weighed the words and scanned 
the looks of all with whom she came in contact, and 
found, to her bitter mortification, that doubts, inuendoes, 
and insulting pity, met her on all sides. 

A statement of the legal difficulties was drawn up and 
submitted by Mr. Clipp for the opinion of counsel, and 
on that opinion Kate’s guardians were to decide as to 
the desirability of going into court to resist the claim 
made to her late father’s property. If, indeed, there 
really was no hope of her retaining it, why drag her 
parents—her mother’s name—into an open tribunal, 
only to cover them with disgrace ? 

It was characteristic of Kate Ormond that, on the 








first doubt expressed by Mr. Clipp as to the validity of 
Mr. Ormond’s will, she should hasten to release him 
from his engagement. He had.been working, un- 
questionably, promptly, and well on her behalf, and that 
occupation added to Kate’s disinclination to see any one 
for some days after she was made acquainted with the 
claims.of her father’s brother, had kept Mr. Clipp from 
the house, Some remarks of Mrs. Tregabbit’s, thats | 


“under present circumstances, it was, perhaps, as well 
that Clipp Junior was an accepted suitor,” roused Kate 
from her grief, and she wrote to him at once. Her letter 
crossed one that had been written the same day by 
Mrs. Clipp, as if privately, to Miss Ormond—a letter of 
which her son was quite aware. It ran thus :— 

My dear young friend will, I am sure, pardon a mother, who, in 
her anxiety for her son’s welfare, deems it right—unknown to him 
—tq state, that as the small property left to sustain her widowhood 
is much encumbered, it would be ruinous to the interests of a young 
professional man to think of marrying, unless adequate provision 
could be made for a new establishment, 

The blessing of an elegant and accomplished wife is, indeed, 
great; and you, dear Miss Ormond, possess all that cou!d be desired 
in that way; but those very elegances and accomplishments have 
been fostered in, and must be sustained by, affluence. Never could 
I forgive a son of mine if he plunged you in misery, as well as ruined 
himself, by meanly holding you to an engagement formed when 
there was no doubt of your right to the dower bequeathed to you— 
a right I hope to see fully established ; but, until then—— 

Kate tossed away the letter when she had read thus 
far, and, taking up a pen, wrote— 

Miss Ormond hastens to relieve Mrs. Clipp’s anxiety by in- 
forming her that, before her letter arrived, she had written to Mr. 
Clipp, that the engagement—if such it was—must end between them. 
Business matters had so absorbed Miss Ormond’s attention, that she 
forgot to write earlier on this topic, which she trusts henceforth will 
no more disturb Mrs, Clipp’s repose than it does Miss Ormond’s.” 

We mortals are strange compounds, Kate Ormond 
had never felt so active, strong, and free as after she had 
answered that epistle. Her indolence was over, and she 
set herself, with all the earnestness of a powerful mind, 
to reflect on the circumstances that surrounded her, 
She took stock of her talents and acquirements, and-re- 
solved, if counsel’s opinion was adverse, to turn the 
personal valuables that she possessed into money, and 
enter the studio of some eminent artist willing to take 
a pupil, as an art student. She calculated the cost of a 
residence at Munich or at Rome, and resolved on a life of 
honourable toil. Her loneliness for a moment appalled 
her. “I have no friends,’ she said; “no real, com- 
petent friends.” It was while uttering this melancholy 
sentence that she thought of that Friend above all 
others, whose presence annihilates solitude, whose, 
blessing banishes poverty. Kate Ormond, likely to be 
shamed and dowerless, was in that hour drawn near to 
Him who can enrich with heavenly treasure. 

Other persons of our story, too, were in altered worldly 
circumstances. Gilbert Graspington’s leaving his grand- 
father was but the commencement of better days for 
him. The firm he served before he came to his kins- 
man had removed their business to London, and in- 
corporated with it an old city business. They knew the 
worth of the young man who had been unceremoniously 
withdrawn. Hearing of the rupture between him and 
the elder Graspington, they made Gilbert an offer of a 
salary beyond his expectations, and more than adequate 
tg his modest wants, with a by no means remote prospect 
of a share in the business. So that while Edina had 
been tossing on her sick bed, he had quietly established 
himself at his employment; and, ignorant of the actual 
state of affairs between Mr. Clipp and Miss Ormond, 
was secretly striving, by devotion to business, to still 
the pangs of hopeless affection. 

He had a secret though, as we know, mistaken con- 
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viction that, though’Edina was not in France, his grand- 
father knew of her ‘retreat. It was: quite compatible 
with his hard nature that he should keep every one in 
suspense about her. 

But the word suspense, with all its bitter meaning, 
was inadequate to describe the anguish of Gerald 
Oakenshaw, »He had haunted Mr. Graspington’s office ; 
he had been to every hospital in’ London, and was only 
restrained from advertising in the Times by Gilbert's 
expression of belief that Edina was not really lost. 

Great as his trouble was, he keenly sympathised with 
Kate. Though’if this claim of the brother of Mr. Ormond 
was just, why should Gerald Oakenshaw be mortified at 
it ?. Simply because recent researches among some very 
old letters of Mrs. Oakenshaw had shown that. this 
brother was a bad man} who, early in life, had outraged 
and disgraced his family to the extent that he had been 
pensioned off by them, on condition that he no longer 
bore their name; that he had taken his second name as 
a surname; and, tormenting them on all possible occa- 


sions for money beyond his allowance, had wandered 


about the world a spendthrift vagabond, with many 
dangerous accomplishments and no principle. That 
such a man should have a legal right to deprive Kate 
Ormond of the fortune she had been brought up to 
expect was, indeed, mortifying. No one; fora moment, 
connected the disappearance of Edina with the coming 
of this claimant. There was no point of cohesion in the 
circumstances. “And yet it so happened that a random 
remark of Mrs. Keziah’s to Gerald Oakenshaw, like a 
seed borne by the wind, was destined to germinate and 
produce useful fruit. 

There is something in real manly affection, particu- 
larly where it is unsuccessful, that interests all women 
not utterly cold and heartless. Notwithstanding his 
dislike of Mr: Graspington, Gerald had called of neces- 
sity in Red Lion Square, on Miss Ormond’s affairs. 
More than once he had waited for Mr.:Graspington ; 
and resolved not to lose an opportunity, he had managed 
to scrape an acquaintance with Mrs. Keziah, who, to do 
her justice, was much shocked at the disappearance of 
Edina. She believed in her secret heart that the young 
girl had tried to run away, and been detected by her 
grandfather, was in his hiding. She had ventured once 
to question him, and received so stern an answer that it 
silenced’ her. The young man’s anxiety touclted her. 
Tf, she reasoned, Cousin Tough never meant to provide 
for the girl, what a capital thing it was that this steady, 
superior ‘young man evidently loved her. 

One evening, when Mr. Oakenshaw called to tell her 
that he had been to the accident ward of St. George’s 
Hospital, having heard that a young girl had been picked 
up insensible in the Knightsbridge Road, and con- 
veyed there about the time of Edina’s disappearance, 
Mrs. Keziah exclaimed— " 

“Ah, it never rains but it pours; there’s Miss 
Ormond’s trouble—poor thing! One comes that no- 
body wants, and one goes that nobody can find. I sit, 
Mr. Oakenshaw, and ponder and ponder over it, till 
somehow this man that claims the estate, and this 
young girl is both all, as it were, mixed up together in 
my mind,” 














» The. remark was very vague, but, after Gerald Oaken-. 
shaw had left, it recurred again and again, and the 
result. was that he resolved on setting a watch on this 
William L’Estrange Ormond’s movements. He knew 
his lawyers, and. not long since had seen him there, 
He found also that he generally put up at an hotel in 
the city, and he had learned so much about him as to 
know that he was fond.of boating. A circumstance 
that somehow, while it excited suspicion, brought River- 
croft to his mind.’ In the interests of truth and justice, 
he considered it would be. well. to know all he could 
learn of the habits and haunts of Miss Ormond’s enemy. 
So, after consulting Gilbert, whom he made his con- 
fidant, he lost no time in employing a policeman in 
plain clothes to watch him. ‘ 












The faintest idea that'anything could be discovered, 


against the man whose claim was both an insult and an 
injury to the object of his) secret. homage, was enough 
to stimulate Gilbert’s activity ; so that every moment of 
his leisure was given to aiding Gerald. .. We should not 
strictly say every moment. . He had found plenty of 
reasons for going down to, Rivercroft and. offering his 
services, in any way she chose to employ them, to Mrs, 
Tregabbit. . And that lady, in obedience to Miss 
Ormond’s. wishes, had commissioned him to seek fora 
secluded house in some quiet, suburb of London, to 


which, pending the uncertainty, Miss Ormond and | 


herself, could retire. The faintest thought that she 
should .be proved an intruder where ,she had been 
mistress, made Kate eager to leave Rivercroft. 

Once, and once only, had Miss Ormond seen her 
faithful adherent during this eventful three weeks. It 
was one evening, and she was nervous—nor was he quite 
tranquil. For the want of something better to say, she 
asked him after Miss Clipp. 

“T have not visited them since the night of their 
party, now, several weeks back,” said. Gilbert, in a 
tone of indifference. 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Tregabbit, significantly ; adding, 
“we have declined all invitations.” 

“We have had none,” said Kate, truthfully. 

“Ah, I have a contempt for people who fly at the 
first intimation of trouble,” said Mrs. ‘Tregabbit. “ You 
my good friend, have acted very di ffofently.” 

“ Perhaps, madam, I have a fellow-feeling.” 

“Oh! I don’t see that you have any trouble. Your 
grandfather is rich.” 

* Nay, for all I see to the contrary, he means to dis- 
inherit me. He so resents what I said about my poor 
cousin, that we parted—he cast me off; and, really, I 
cease to care to enjoy a preference based on injustice. 
I would rather rely on my own efforts to make my 
way in the world.” 

“And you are right,” said Kate, with a smile so 
beaming that it rekindled all his hopes. 

They parted that night with the very oddest secret 
causes of consolation. 

“ How fortunate if she is no longer an heiress!” 
said he, 

“Tm glad that hard, old man has disinherited him,” 
was Kate’s thought. 

(To be continued.) 
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